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ABSTRACT 
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iew writing as limited to ' utilitarian 
er" or trO pass a composition coarse, 
rent value in 'their writing. However, 

and ^college students r.evfeals that 
herent value in. writing- when it is 
g themselves or other's, as in' the 
ayal of the 'writer, in 1:he past)_^ 
hom tfte writfer khe w in^ the -past) ., and' 

whojn the writer knows in the 
w such writing contributes to the 
e development of writing skills, and 
s for guiding students in four areas: 
ors^characteristic of self; choosing 
ay *^elf ; researching topics through 
iewing, . and xemini.scing ; and writing 
GWy * - / : 
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composition course. TheV often nf - ^^t?'^ ^ teacher or to pass a 
^vriting.FromexperieS^te^^^^^^^ 

■ faphy, memoir^ind portraitW^^^^ 

. mg) rfeJineates J^vriters^ Sod o^ as AwS- 

•^^""^J^^'S^^'^^S' /^^""^'P^'^-g the following : 
wnter '"l' the past;, iJfreSs L^^^^^ portray Sf 

peSon" iT^ ""^ ""^^^ kn^fn th^p^^'^^^^^^ Portray another 
person whom the writerknows in fL ^ ' Portrait portravs a 
onport^ingoneselforSS^^^^^ th^eSpSs 
Pro> erfi 0/ length: S-tndeW c?nn??™"^" '=°""«e^detail.n^^ 
f"ll:l^?lgth auto&ograS ^pm^- ^ be expected to portray °k ^ ' 
[not^er-s. previous^eTp^n^^^^ 

letail ma relatively short SSr-Cff-^^ in cone cte - 

ehaving. thinking; and feSr/^.h i"^ °"''""' °' another peTon 
ataldg of fa^-^^.il^/^SjfS'"; '^^^ ^-ing the rS^ ^ 
f expeqencesr In writing the ^;P,^rticular time period or set 

jjn.sMoffett.i Student! ctosfaTartSft-^'^'^""^^^^ - 
nich was important in the sh.dpnic' Y P^^^' °^ Penod ottiine 
'n: for example, a visrt t6^ ^^^^^Jopment or self-dS ' 
untry yurinijwhidi hei pS^^^^^^ town\ ci^.^t . 

^1 chall^nged-by a strange^wS ^i'^'l.i'^^!?' °' ="="-Concipts , 
Vond sup^erficlal resumes^,f ^Jl^^ Sd^Sd'rrJ' ^^"^^^^'^ ^° 
V ''"" 'nstead portray those .be- 
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haviors that ^uggest the characteristics unique to the individual. , ' 
. la all tl;iree of thes'c forms-^abtobiography, memoir, and portrait— 

. students Jitt^jmpt to capture the natu'retor essence of self. Those few 
critics who have developed a theory of autobiogra|)hy or memojr base 
much of their discussion on this difficult concept, "self." The concept 
transcends'the merely statistical or circumstantial (age, weight, sex, 
height,' occupation, school) and' encompasses characteristics of 
personality, needs, ; alues, self-concept, social role, a vast array of 
intangibles that are manifested ijn behavior. Although a writer may 
explicitly describe these intangibles,' it is the concrete det;:iils that best 
'^signify" selfhood.(to use Henry James's term). Writing AMP therefore 
involves portraying characterfstics of self through details of dialogue, 

' appearliiice, nonverbal behaiWor, and expressed thoughts and feelings^ 
Just, as one comes to know a stranger by observing that person's 
behavior, so the reader comes to knaw the subject of AMP by "hear- 

^ ing,"* observing, empathizing with tha^ibbject. For example; when a 
portrait writer in the New York Times Magazine cl^firactedzes tJetroit 
baseball pitcher Mark Fidych as |*flaky," **existf ntiAl>r ^romantic." 
the reader stiJl wants the writer to flesh'out these, descriptors by show- 
ing' HtJ^^cJ/i's "unusual behaviors on the mound, his blunt language, his 
commeutsabouttheworldat large.. 2 

• This does not necessarily mean that students must begin with iucas 
about self and then "sfcow, don't tell" these ideas through cbncrete 
detail. The process may work in reverse. because students often tend to 
think about themselves oi* others ohly in terms of actual experiences, 
they may begin by recording a lot of experiences, observations, or 

; fecollections and, only after wrifmg all of this down, may discover :some' 
ideas about.the self .. ' *• ' . 

Iff addition to poriraying self through concrete experience, students- 
writing AMP;*ai-e engliged also in the act of reflecthig on their past 
selver. or oh other p^rsoiKS^ln order to understand the nature; of the self, 
ihef must stand back an<j consider, the meaning of ejcperience in terms 
of self. The reader becomes a.witness to tKe- writer's iact'pf reflecting onj 
experience in terms of the writer's own values, jie^i^., aspirations^ 
ideals. As Porter and VVolf notq.in their, textbook, *^autobiography at its ^ 

-best ought to reveal what it feels hke to be the person who is writing.-'^ 
Many students often Have little 6^porLunity ♦o stand^back andTeflect^ 
on experience in -a formal manner. They are daily 'bombarded;;with> 
.entertainment and information, by me.dia ^J^ich require little reffeptive 

. thinking -beyond immediate, supeiJiciariexpedehce.- Moreover; as' 
found in one study of different modes of^i^tiidents' lar^guage use in high . 

^^school classrooms, students engaged in' little. reflective thinkitijg; most 

' of their classroom- language u^e was devoted to information giving."* 
Saturated with data^and iau'ndated'by exile rtainmcnt. students may. 
find it difficult to put all of this stimulation into the perspective of iDer- 
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sonal mcaiting. In contrast, such tiineteenth-century writers -as » 
Thoreau leisurely philosophized abilit even the most, insignificant ' 
a.spects of daily ?ife! • 

Most' studenti/ do not vicw^ their .own or othersV experi^jnce iq^ 
symbolic, philosophical terms. They tend to reflect on themselves or 
'others only wVien facing a crisis: challenge, success, failure, illness, or 
death. Because the self seems to come into^arper focus, during these 
experiences, they o^ten servq as, the basis^for y^^riting AMP! The death of - 
ffgranrifather sets off reflection abpuff his unique qualities; a mother's 
success stimulates reflection abptit her aspirations and drive,'' Jhe recol- ' 
Jection of moving arid adjusting to a totall^ifferent place/ecallsf a past 
self coping with changei^^hoosing and focusing on these specific ex- 
periences is an LmpprfarH stage of writing AMPv* ^ . .» 

Social- science theory and 
Socral-icience theory 
the nature of s^lf/It a 



portraying chaijacteriBtics of self * 
provides a nuri^er of interesting insights into 

_ _ ittempts to explain 'not oRly' how. hunjans are 

unique but also.how tljpy are similar. It therefore provides some unddr- 
standing^of writer^^ttempts to portray iSelf both ris unique and as 
shaped by gro^p njorma/'* • ' ^ . ' » " . 

Psychologists who-^uov the ego indicate that the fconsistency pf a,'. 
perso^ri Behavioral style sbgge^ts.' certain characteristics of self. B>; , 
/•epeaMng certain types of behavior, the writer suggests that th'is. 
briiavioral style is characteristic of the subject. In researching material 
^for a phj^e autobio^aj^hy, students may detect certain bej^aviors that 
repur in different' episodes: for ex^ple, a tendeJiicy t6 paunch 
^ impatiently into a project, without thinking it through. This suggests^ 
two important foci for portraying self: the style or manner 6f behavior 
and the dj&gree of consisteijcy of that style. \ . ' 

The writer cioes more than simply choose certain behaviors ^-nat * 
portray self. The writer show/' the- persOn speaking, acting, thinking, 
•a Id daydreaming' in' a certairT^ consistent manner. The fact that a 
p^:son perforrps particular/duties on a'job^ay suggest loss'about that 
person's self.than does the'unique manner in which she^r he performs 
those duties. ' / ^ . . 

People also' change tfi'eir behavior in resip'onse to diffb^r^t circum- 
stances, roles, sociai expectations, and 'group norms. In soir ' nrcum-" 
i^ta^nces they become quite angry, while in other circumstan,tes^t'iei^ are 
• cAlm; in some situations they are: nervous and withdrawn, syfiile in 
others they a i-e confident and outgoing. Though trying to/ understand 
such variation can be exasperatingx^t is essential to portrayuig 
uniqueness. ^ .'i ^, ,^ .r 

Social psychology arid sociology have mapped out elabprate networks 
. of social ^contexts that ar^ partially responsible for^the yariation and . 
complexity of a persph's behavior. Writers of AMP use different social 
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relationships. cverLL^.- or settings to show hQ>v a person's style of 
iK'havior vwcS^ofreriKiins'consnant aeross these. different contexts. In 
\\)riting AMP. stv^lent^ therefore attempt to develop the self as a mirror 
of people and place;;, ri^vealed ttirough relationships. 

There ^je also imaginative ah(J siibconsvjioiis aspects of self. Psycho- 
analytic theorists have dtscribtd Jantasy and Jream as means of eoping 
v ith reality anS expressing subconscious n^eds and ^desires. Writers 
often li.se a persorfls. daydreams— idealized v^^Tsion^ of self that ar^set 
against its more realistic versions— to portray* that person's needs»Qr 
desires. " , , ' 

The self is also constantly evolving, developing "through various 
stages. Soijie psychologists aSse't that we all proceed chronologically 
through* the; variousrstages of development in cognition.* socialization, 
personality, moral reasoninj^. .and language and that eacl'i stage is 
prerequisite to the next. . • - 

Writing about past behavioF from the perspective of the flfesqnt m'dy 
creattr a conflict between the earlier dcA'elop mental level arid the U vel of 
development reflected in the writer's present perspective. This onfUct 
• is most apparent when adults sprite about-childhood experjen<.es. For 
example, a student writes about a moral di emma— whether jr not to 
defend an unpopular cause— encountered at ugc U>cive and again at 
ag; thirty. The differences between the reasons given for failing to 
defend the gause^t age twelve^ (fear of being ridiculed by friends) and 
for defending thd cause at age thirty (belief that the cduse' was just) 
dramatizes the diffe renews betweeivdevelopmental s:ages. rev.ealing the 
self as evolving in a part\cuiiii difection. 

Tbe'self also develops in accordanctf.^and in jcAnflict. with cultural 
values. The adolescent self has be^n partially shaped by cohflict with 
•traditional values. "(Vomen's autobiographies often describe an initial 
period'of sociTilization accoramg to traditional, male-oriented cultural 
values! followed by a rejection of these values and an emerging 
/redefinition of self. . . ^ . ^ 

Deferences between autobio8^aphy« memoir, and portrait * 

Wnile autobiography, memoir, and portrait each involve the portrayal 
of self, they differ in^purpose . focUs. and difficulty. The most obvious 
difference is tl. at autobiography focuses on the writer, and memoir and 
portrait focus *.*n others. Some students'fnay be faj5 more objective'in 
writing about somec?ne else than in writing about themselves and may 
prefer the memcir and portrait forms. Older students may be more 
likely than younger one§ are to recognize differences between their own 
pas't and present behavior, they may even perceive themselves as a 
series of distinct veVsions., As James Plney suggests in his theory ' of 
aib^obiography. the fact that memorJTbrings '*back some things, 
neglecting other thijigs , '. . seems to '^rgue that selfhood is not 
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continuous: for it brings. up one self here and another self there, and 
they are not the same a^ one anDther."'*? , . 

Memoir (writing; about someone^ in the past)^ differs from portrait 
(writinj:? about someone in the present) in that stu^^eiits usually have 
more direet aeeess 141 the subject of a portrfiit: they/ can interview the 
subject of a portrait, while they huist depend nwre on their memories in 
writin^^ about, someone in the past. As with phase autobiography, 
memoir writing is most sueeOssful when it foeuses on specific events or 
l|icidents representing eharacWristic behaviors. Students' may recall 
some of their own pre* ious experiences with their subject, or they may 
attempt to reconstruct those , experiences from interviews with the 
• person and with others who knew that persoti. In some cases, 'students 
write nicmoirs about the, '.'past self" of a person they stilfknow in the 
present. 

Because students can draw on a lot more tbservational data for 
Xvriting portraits th'aff for writing memoirs, portraits tend to be focused 
...less often on. specific events than itfe autobiography or memoir and 
more often on the person's behaviror in vario»::> circumstances. For 
example, a student writing a portraitof a social worker could follow the 
subject around, on and off the Job, and could interview him or her at 
length. The student thus would gather observations of that person's 
behavior rn various situations— ^behavior which suggests th«: social 
.worker's unique personality. 

Theory of the composing proceHB 

^ In writing a phase autobiographyi memoir, or portrait, student.i use 
a number of writing skills^ These skills are best understood in the con« 
text of c\^i>rent theory of the composing process as defined by such 
educate rs as Moffettf Macrorie, Elbow, Emig, and Murray,^ These 
thef"»ists reject the traditional textbook models for'good writing, whi^h 
!ocus students* attention on the product rather than on the complex 
process of composing/ Based on analysis of students' actual wrv(ing 
behifvior, they have outlined various stages of the writing process. 
These include /7rwriV//(^': free writing, jotting, discussion,. researching, 
transcribing, dictating, * reflecting; wiling drafts: lormulating, 
organizing, sl^aping, articulating ideas or experiencesj and j^eparing 
final copy: detailed focus on* such details as wording, sentence 
.structure, spelling, and appearance. In tl\e prewriting and initial 
drafting $tages, students may be less concerned with audience* and 
more concerned with shaping content, while, in the final stages, they 
may be conpenjed vvi\h audience and| with minor aspects ofrform. 

The activities suggested in th6 practice section of this book 
encourage student^ to stretch the wriXmg of AMP into different stages, 
with different activities at each stage* Instead of fir^tcthinking of 
everything they want to portray about self and then .sitHng down and 



writing a^rah. students arc cnconraycd to develop their thinking— 
rceollettions, observations, and inferences— in free writing?, journal 
•writing, or jottings and. in the process, diseover their rner.nm^;. Tlley 
then have extensive written material, some of which they ni*!v develop* 
into a first drdft. , , . " * 

JuHtifying AMP as part of a writing instnictiovprogrAmj^^. - 

The qiK^stion is often asked. 'WVJmt-docs^his Wgh^ personal willing 
Contribute to a writing class.^w]ien most students htivc ditTiculty clearly 
expressing their ideas?" Two assumptions underlie this question. The 
first is that writing instruction ought to stick to expository writing. Yhe 
second is that writing AMP does not involve. the arftculation 6f idc'as. 

Clearly, subject matter need not dictate the mode c* expression: 
AMP can involve any of the k'inds of writing in which students should 
be competent (expository, persuasive, expressive, narrative). Moreover, 
while the consent may be personal, the process is the same, regardless 
of mode, • . • 

The proccises which serve as bases for thp activities suggested in the 
practice section are biisic to most writing tasks. Free writing, journal 
writing, and other prewriting r\ctivitics develop ideas. Specific experi- 
ences or examples are Used to illustrate ideas. Research, observation, 
and interviews are conducted in order to develop materiqU^havior 
must be reasonably explained. Experiences must be orgari^d. Revis- 
ing strategies are used to change, reformulate, or edit the writing. 

Students also engage in processes that could be defined as unique to 
the narrative or expuressive modes. (While the activities in this booklet* 
concei;n writing about actual persons, many of them may also be. used 
in -c/6ating fictional characters.) The writer of AMP essentially is 
retelling past and present events that constitutd a "slice" of a person's-* 
Ijfe, successful retelling.'that engages or en Tertainsithe reader. rCquirjps 
the careful selecting and ordering of information to crpate a suspense- 
f'ul. drjtmartic'narrative. Paralleling the processes of characterization in 
fiction. AMP waiting; depends on dialogue, description, and beha^vior to 
portray self. These and other processes based on literary conventions ' 
both reflect and carry-over to the development of litefa'ry competence. 
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The adtivities which follow build uh u sequence of skills leading to the 
, final writing of a phase autobiography, a^mdmoir, or a portrait. The 
first «cctbn, ''Discussion: Introduction taAMP,' focuses on methods 
for portraying self: techniques of observing and portra^in^ behavioni 
charncteristio of self, as well as changes in those behaviors front past to 
present. The next section* "Choosihg d l of iC," suggests ways in which 
students (run limit their focus to specific events or experiences that best 
portray self. "Researching** follows, suggesting methods .of free 
writing, observing, interviewing, and reminiss4ng. The . final- section, . 
"Writing Drafts,*' outlines methods for Jv^nizing material, evaluating 
preliminary work» and coping with probleinjjitudents ojften dbnfront in ^ 
writing drafts. * ' 

While these activities are designed primarily for high school and 
* college students, ttfe teacher can vary, the level of sophisticatior^ of the 
activity o^elete activities according to students' ^ge, maturu/ and 
writing ability. 

DISCUSSION: INTRODUCTION TO AMP 
Whmtlstheiwlf? 

The purpose of these initial discussions on the nature of the self is to 
help students appreciate trie fact.th^t human beings art complex 
creatures who are difficult ,ta understand and even more difficult to 
poriray in. writing^JMafly^ students, taking their cues from current 
how-to booksjon-^achievin^ self-awareness, self-actualization, or ^If- 
understandrng, assume that one can "discover** a "real scir* simply by 
^fpllcwfng the directions of a muster or guru. By arppreciating the 
^complexity of the individual, students are more likely to be skeptical of - 
superficial attempts to portray self, and they may be more willing to 
proLe beneath stereotyped self*concepts or conceptions of others. 
' !^ these initial discussiphs are coilduoted in axi open-ended, non* 
direj:ted manner, they "may also serve to* establish close relationships 
between students, relationships that are important for later discussiooit^^ 
and for peer evaluatiod of writing. - 
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Thh discussions begin with students introducing themselves by 
stating silch information as age, place of birth, height, weight, address", 
and couitses taken ft school and then discussing how much this 
informatibn conveys about the self. I ask them about-the usefuln<iss of 
this "vita^.sheet" data in understanding the natiye of the individual. 
Many students say that it is insufficient, because it conveys-nothing of 
the unique personality, behavioral style, or values that suggest self. We 
then try to list kinds of'.jnformation that do suggest .unique character- 
istics of a self. For example, one grpup listed: 

• adjectives that btstSescribe self; adjectives that do not dejcribe self 

• behaviors, hobbies7^%8dingBr mc'ciia interests,-possessions 

• ten'thlngs about oneself of whicTi one j$' proud,-.or ten things that are 
most important; ten things of which one is not proud, or ten things 
that ar^not important ^ 

• an obituary noting those things for which one wants to be remem- 
Ij/cred 

• / drawing or photo, .ii^cluding a descriptive caption, of oneself en- 
gaged in' a favorite activity . "^^ . . • 

• several sayings, ideas, or opinions that best represent one's"" per- 
sonal philosophy 

Students thin discuss how successfully this information could be used 
to suggest .various' aspeets*of self. They may recognize that their 
assertions ".about themseivesStre^often quite different- from their 
behavior. Some information may sugge^t^gative aspects of self which 
they would prefer not- to disclose. Photdgraph?"and-4ra^'ings present 
quittiiatively different information, further, students maj^^^lize that 
this informi;ition conveys only a static portrait, rather than a selTS^^ 
self as existing with others over a period of time. 

Students often assume that self is defined in a .vacuum— that by 
breaking away from the' world in order to "be oneself," one discb vers 
the real sc\i. This ide^^ <ias some validity, ^ut it is naive about the 
'^.nature of the self as social being. By discussing self-concept as 
influenced by other people's conqeptions', students may and^rstahd^ 
that ^elf is also defined or shaped by a network of social relafionships.^ 

From these discussions, students, may derive a notion' of the self as 
complex; as complicated by disparities between self-concept and 
behavior, outer and inner selves, and variations, and inconsistencies 
across social relationships. ^ 

Portraying self through behavior - 

It is also important' that students appreciate the need to describe 
behavior in order *to portray self." They must remember that they are 
communicating their ideas to a reader, and the reader uses the details 
of hehiiv^or to make inferences about the individual. Concrete details 
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are often more easily understood than abstractions. \ ' 

Students need to think about their readers.' In one activity designed 
to help stiidents understan'd the reader's reliance on concrete detail to 
comprehend self, one student tries to- communicate ideas about some- 
one to another student. The other student reacts as to"\vhich infdrnja- 
tion — abstraction or'concrete detail — is most helpful in understanding 
the idea^.. In most cases, it is the details. . 

I c^lso ask students to decide which of different types of cues is mo§t 
helpful in-un£ierstanding a person. For example, a studertt says, *in 
the- past, Joe was a hard-working, dedicated, achievemieht-oriented 
student." In discus.sing the nreaning of such general descriptors from 
the point of view a reader interested in understanding, it is often 
apparent that such phrases do not adequately portray self. Several 
students may conceirve of themselves as hard working, btit they may 
differ in the degree tQ which they are, in'fact, hard working. I then ask, 
for reasons for the differing understandings of this concept* Students 
may note that they disagree* about the -meaning of hard working 
because each has a different set of previotis experiences with, and 
assumptions about, hard work. We discuss the fact that, in order that 
the. reader understand the writer's meaning, the writer needs to use 
those concrete,details of experience that convey the meaning the v^riter 
intends for th*e concept of hard'\iU}rJcing. For example, a ^writer mav. 
•begin an autobio^raphicalsketch with: "I would usually get up early in 
the m'orning, full-of plans and schedules for every minute of the day. No 
time "f.:>rM-asted energy. A.s I looked in the mirror, I asked myself, do I 
look busy?" We djscuss how a reader makes inferences about the 
individual in this description. A student^who infers that the writer wa§ 
obsessed wjth work is asked how the details' in the sketch communicate 
that obsession. The inference depends upoi\ the. assumption that the 
behavior described is.characteristic of obsession. Asking for reasons for 
fuch inferences can lead to a discussion of the assumptions involved. 

The following'' chart can be used to illustrate the reader's uSKof 
concrete detail in making inferences about the self, v 
I ' ^inferences about ^elf^ " 

writer • | reader 

lassumptions about " -^1" " assumptions about 

'.relationships between I relationships between 

\self and behavior \|/ self and behavior 

concrete details: 
' beljaviors 
appearance 
speech 
' thoughts 
feelings 
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Students may be given some written descriptions of characters or of 
ictual persons and asked to aote those ^d^^ills they use in making 
inferences about the c!iaracters or personsr Some bits of information — 
speech, for exarmple— may be more revealing than appearance. First 
• impressions — appearance, dress, speech — may prove to" be unreliaj/e, 
as oth^r information is revealed. ^The manner or style of behavior may 
suggest more about the self than does the behavior itself. 

Improvisation can be used to focus ^the discussion on the use of 
•specific cues. Students decide on certain situations: a meeting in the 
dear/s office; a sales representative trying to impress sonjeone; a visit to 
a retirement home. After acting out these situations, students make 
inferences about the nature of the relationships portrayed— intimate, 
subservient, formal, tense — and the roles or personalities assumed/ 
They then describe the specific cues they used to make these inferences, 
the reasons for their inferences, and the underlying assumptions about 
behavior and self. D^isagreement about the meaning of certain cues 
further illustrates the complexity ot'the process of understanding self. 

The final discussion topic focuses on the idea that specific incidents 
•ommunicate a sense of self. Students attempt to describe people un- 
nownto the group, in terms of incidents 'that illustrate characteristic 
ehaviors. Often, a series of these incidents reiterates certain consistent 
__qualities-.—For~exampIe, the -'fact that a person i1 consistently late, 
regardless of the occasion, reveals more about the individual than 
would only one incidence of tardiness. Students tljen discuss how 
particular incidents suggest one side of a person while other incidents 
suggest a different side. " 

Bringing jn guest speakers and having them talk about 'those 
experiences in their lives, that influehced their careers, values, or 
philosophies can dramatize the role of key incidents in determining 
self. • — !• . , • ' 

The^e discussions of the ways in which specific behaviors and 
incidents reveal chlaracter are helpful wlien students mu^t develop 
criteria for selecting information that best poctrays self. 

Problems of recollection 

In. researching background for writing autobiography or mfenioir, 
students often have difficulty trying to recall specific details from previ- 
ous experience. When they cannot recall all of the details, they niust be 
willing to suit^marize or substitute approximate recollections in theii . 
writing. However, some degree of accuracy in recall is important. VVi( 
therefore discuss the selective bias of memo'ry — that as current' mood 
attitude, experience, o|--state-of-mind shifts, so certain memories an 
evoked or blotted out. * j 

' Two studies of the' memory process suggest $ome -teichniqueft fo 
iiH^roying.recalk^One study fourid^hatSvhen subjects were askeid t« * 

' /■^ 1^ . ■ ■ ! ■ . ■ 
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recdgnize pictures of former classmates, they were far more accurate in 
recalling names than they were (vhen^sked to recall name^ without 
benefit of pictures.^ This suggests that old phptos, yearbooks, letters, 
newspapers, and such can stirrfulate (:*^rtain memories. Another study 
indicated that when subjects are in the same emotional state of mind as 
that of the original exp^ience, recall is improved. ^ Fot* example, being 
, excited or tense can evoke memories of excitement or tension iri^the 
past. . 

Memories often bccur spontaneously, rather than as ^a result of a. 
conscious effort to remember. Thinking of a recent experience 
involving a certain emotional state or of an object associated with it' 
.may trigger recall of earlier experiences. Students could discuss how 
specific stimuli, or emotional states evoke past experiences. The short 
aim rank F/'/w (available from Pyramid Films) contyjns many 
images— cars,/furniture, drinks— associated with different periods of 
the film maker's life. After viewing a film such as this one, or-perhaps 
aft^r reading through old magazines, students could* cite images that 
evoked' memories associated with certain crT?o*tional states — an old 
basketball with the ex^citement of winning «: v for instance. 

■ ■■ ^ * ^ ■ . 
Techniques of observation ' t ' 

Before they begin the research stage, students need to become 
familiar with f.^hniques for observing behavipr. While it requires ex- 
tensive training and experience to leatn the observation techniques 
employed by ^psychiatrists and <:rtriai p r .yhnlngi &t_q; studen ts^ may 
sharpen their perceptions of behavior by engaging in s^e - basic 
observation activities., • 

• Work on observittion techniques begins , with open-ended 
observations of people's behavior in u public place, such as a park, 
restaurant, or lobby. Each student v/rites down only behaviors that are 
observable, Nvithout drawing inferences or making judgments. Stress 
should be placed on, the use of free wTriting or detailed note taking as 
means of ^ recording observationsV' Students then compate their 
'observationji, noting similarities and differences. After this initial, 
•description stage,' tlrey can make inferences 'about their subjects, 
discussing reasons' for these judgments and their validity ' . 

Another activity applicclble to autobiography is self-observation; 
describing one's appearance or behavior in a given situation^-A photo, 
mirror, of videotape is a helpful aid for noting details, of behaviort" 
Students tSn compare their self^descriptiohs with other students' 
descriptions of the same image or behavior,, .discussing reasons for 
differenpes in perception. 

' Recalling their b'ackground discussipns about changes in behavior^, 
due to changes jn context end about the unreliability of first 
irripressions, students try to observe themselves and others in different 
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circumstances and at different \times. For example; students sit in a 

student-lounge and make careful observations of students they do not 

know, prompting certain inferences. Then, after further observations 

in different contexts or at a later time, they modify or amplif>' their 

initial inferences. \ ■ _ , " 

M^is also helpful for students to share their inferences as much a?.^. ■ 

possib)**, Wot only should they realize the relative perspective of dieir^ 

own c' ^ervaticins, but they also may learn* to appreciate the^value of 

others* perceptions. They' m'uy then become ipore willing;^ seek^out 

others* perceptions to supplement their own. 'V 

After students demonstrate their ability toobserve behavior, they 
may focus their attention more selectively on particular behavioral. 0 
attribut©«^nd processes: speech, nonverbal behavior and appearance, 
thoughts anrfTeelings, change and development, and perspective. 

^Speech. One of the most salient characteristics of seff is speech. 
Listeners niake judgments about people within seconds, using speech 
cues; readers' depend heavily on dialogue in making inferences\abput 
characters. In writing AMP, studerits need to know how to use dialoguf ; 
or descriptions of speech behayidf to portray self . 
. Students" inay examine the relationship between speech and 
personality by discussing how thp identify friends by their speech 
patterns: aspects of style, register,^ialecJt, enunciation. They also can 
improvise different conversational situations *ai\rfobserve the speakers.' 
degrlees of consistency. By*^ reading some fictional dialogue or a tran- \ 
script bf their own conve'.sation and discussinjg the use of dialogue cues - 
m making inferences about the speakers, students may beccrfneyaware 
that underlying thes^ inferences are certairi assumptions ^about 
speaker/speech relationships, assumptions often reflecting stereotypes 
of speech behavior;.for exwnple, that someone who speaks slo>^ly is not 
- very bright. ^ ^ . ■ \ 

Based on these discussions, students write different sets of dialogue^: 
that portray friends or ^^c^ionar characters. A tape recorder or nofe 
taking can be used for'^^nscribing or quoting others, ari" important 
skill for memoir or portraia writing. In cases which require recollection 
of past conversations, students can probably approximate df&ogue 
phased on the nature of the relationships they want to portray. . . 

In transcribing, or translating speech into written dialogue, students 
need fo work on the use of pauses, rhythm, tone of voice, emotional 
^tate, irony, interruptions, and listener reaction. It is often Helpful to 
discuss the use of these elements of dialogue to pprtray ^phdracfers in 
. fiction. , ^ • ^ 

Appearance, and nonverbal behavior. In writing about oneself or 
others, details of appearance or of nonverbal behavior are highly 
suggestive of certain personality, characteristics. Students observe their 

■■• "■ ■ ■ • - 17 ^ ■ ' 
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oyn or others' nonverbal behavior for an extended period of'time, 
noting those recurring behaviors which are characteristic of the 
individual's attitudes, feelings, background, maturity, and personality. 
• Again, it is helpful to discuss stereotypical assumpti.ons "about per- 
sonality, appearance, and behavior. 

I^n writing of themsejj^ pr others, students often use too much 
^ material, describing the'^rson from head to toe rather than' selecting 
'particular features, such as a nervous twitch,ainusual dress, hairstyle, 
or a brisk walk. By sorting out descriptivgilnaterial, th^y may discover 
thatsoiSie features are uniquely characteristic of, the individual and that 
'■^^Ljot of details are not necessary. Old photos can suggest distinctive, 
features characteristic of self in the past. 

Thoughts and feelir^s. Determining a person's thoughts.and feelings 
is difficult, \i not impossible, to do through observation. In writing 
AMP, students need to imply another's internal perspective by overt 
reactions to specific events, circumstances, people, or places. 

^Orle m^ans ql illustrating the relationship between thoughts and 
Jeelings and. external events is to role play an /experience faraili'ar to- 
students._\At different points, everyone stops to rieveal thdr immediate 
thoughts and feelings. Then the role play is repeated without 
interruption. By bbserving each Other, students try to infer each other's 
• reactions. They then discuss how they, would select certain behaviors to 
suggest these thoughts and feelings in their writing. 

Students also could work on their 'ability to empathize, in one-to-one 
and small-group discussion, by t^rying^to accurately restate each other's 
_ expressed thoughts and feelings. For example, one student discusses 
. his^df her resg'Qnse to a movie, and another student tries to restate or 
iummarizethat student's thoughtsand Amotions. ' 

Change and development in /7eryo/z^.\thiderstanding changes in 
persgn^dliti^, values, attitudes, reasoning, maturity, and interests as 
manifested through ^hanges in speech, appearance, or nonverbal 
feehavior h&lps students to. research their own or crthers' past selves. 
- . One activity which helps to .develop awareness of the fact of change is to 
haye students compare (|ieir p^lst arid present perceptions of an event, 
place, or person thai they Experienced in thet past: an annual sports * 
evei>t, a family holiday, an oFd school buildings an old friend. By using 
the event, place, or i^rsbn as a constant, they can^note changes in their 
6wn responses — ^^that, while a high school football game onee seemed 
. exciting and significant, now*it seems routine and dull, or that' a 
. relationship with ja-member of the opposite sex which was once strained 
and distant is no^complex and comfortable. Once students are aware 
pf/changes in their responses, they, can discii^J reasons for these 
ojganges. From these past/present cc^mparisons, thejwnay detect those / 
Characteristics that can be used to indicate change. / / 

j '■■ • / V ■- • ■■ ° ^ ■ ■ • 
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The 'most obvious developmental difference in students is that of 
^ physical appearance and skill. By observing younger brothers and 

sisters or children in an elementary school, students may recognize ' 
^uch behaviors as energetic movement^ffcquent physical contact, short 
attention spans, laughing, and shouting: behaviors that fJfobably differ 
from their owri.'Tbey may also detect.differences in speech behavior— 
in vocdbulaiy, sentence" length;. degree of abstraction, or knowledge of 
conversational conventions. • , ' 

Changes in needs, values,, and attitudes are often reflected in choice 
of conversational topics, ■ in media interests,! and in concerns with 
family, peer group, social life, education; and social and political 
problems. Older students can discuss the added dimensiog of change in 
cultural and social values of previous decades. * ! 

, Changes in perspective from past to present. In writing aut9biog- \ ' 
raphy or memoir, student.s may adopt -the perspective of the past, 
describing experience through the eyes of a past self, Younger students 
> may experience difficultyMn creating 4, different perspectiYe,* because 
they are usualJ/ too egocentric. to. distiniguislf between present and past, 
perspectives. Writing from the perspective of a past self demonstrates 
how that past self perceived. the world. By occasionally interjecting or 
alluding to the present perspective, a writer may dramatize develop- 
ment from pfast to present self. For example, -a writer describes the 
.world thrpugh the eyes of a ten year old whose naive, inquisitive, 
perspective is limited' to a particular neighborhood. Or a writer, 
describes, the experience-' of adjusting to a large urban university ' 
through the eyes of a freshman from a small rural community. The 
reader should realize that the writer's Commentary represents a veiy 
different, more mature perspective than that of the naive ten year old or 
the inexperienced freshm.an. * 

Students may not understand the uniqueness of their own per- ' , 
spectives nor that their perspectives change. An activity^for helping 
students define the unique and changing nature of their perspectives 
•begins with students writing responses to objects cr pictures.. They . . 
comipare their responses and discuss the differences, noting inferences, 
associations' focus and -degree of interest, and' reasons 'for these 
differences. In viewing^a-pieture of a croivd watching a football game, - 
some students focus on members of the opposife~sex;-whileothejsi6cus 
on members of the^same sex; sojne believe that the crowd is happy7~ 
while others b|lieve that it is unhappy. Students then choose different 
points in time— perhaps three years past, or five, or ten— and write 
abbut the same object or picture from their perspective at that time. By 
comparing their.responses from five years or ten years past with their 
present responses, they ca:; infer reasons for the differences: changes in 
atti^u4cs7^-value5;'4nteFe5'ts;v'language-.a^ 
and other deve lopmentalcharacteristics previously discussed. 
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Experiencing from different perspectives 

In thinking, researching, or writing, students often fail to. consider ■ 
an experience from a variety of perspectives. Breaking, out -of their ^ 
usual ways of thinking geherates fresK insights about themselves . and 
others. An impqrtanf recent development in 'composition instruction 
has been th? attempt to teach students question-asking strategies ba^ed 
on heu/istic category- jjystems.- so that they learn to consider a tgpic-er — " 

• idea from varfoiis perspectives. - ^ ----'^ . . ^ 

One set of categories, developed by Lee^jdeHv includes concepts that 
most high school students canv^ofk-^^h easily: refeyrence to physical 
P context, reference to- catrssTsequence' and to time seque/fte, and ., 
reference to change, to contrast, and to classification.^^ For example, 
students thinking about a person's behavior may ignore the relation- 
ship between that behavior and the physical setting. Posing questions 
about the context focuses on the use of physical setting and. period of 
time to highlight thb moods, reactions, attitudes,, and interests 
manifested by a person's behavior. Considering the causal relationships 
between events encourages students to explore possible reasons for a 
person's behavior. Why did event A occur? Why did event A occur 
before event B? Did event A cause event B to happen, or not? For 
example, did meeting s girl who was interested in radio announcing 
encourage the student to go into radio announcing as a career, or were 
the two events merely coincidental? Was the student's decline in grades 

V caused by spending too much tinie playing basketball, or were the 
grade decline- and the basketball-playing unrelated? Students also 
might consider contrasts between details. JEor-exiimple, in gathering 
material about her pasf'self. a stodB^f fe views various relationships 

- with clo)jfc friends, attempting to^dbtermine the influence of those 
relationships , on self-cbncept. /For each relationship, ■ the student 
considers not only the similarities between herself and others, but al^ 
the differences. Students can shaipen their perception of contrast by 
reading passages of charac^ter description and noting those details .that ^ 
could be classified as sirmlar and thoJe details that could be classified 
as different., ' / .. ■ \ 

Another set of.condepts, Kenneth Biirlte's *'pentad," cai> be used. to \ 
help students consi^fer different perspectives in explaining a person's 
actions. The pentad consists of five concepts: agent, the' person, group, 
oT organization yWho performed the act; act, the thing done; scene, the/ 
situation in which the act was perforriied; a^ez/cy, that \vhich was used* 
by the agent^to perform the act; and purpose, the reason for performing 
the act.^^ /The pentgfd can be used tp study how different people may 

'rperceive tliesamejevent differently. A student writing a description of 
his brother's fightjng~m.yietnatn conceives ojF his brother as an*agent 

' who .ge r f o rme d acts^^ f *'partriotic bra ve rj;" in a wo rTdw We ; see ne-bf- 
"e^ntroaching communism," using his'^^'superior/power and intel- 
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• ligenee^l^for the purpose of ^'rescuing the Vietnamese." Discussing.his 

• \vriiing,\^he learns that his brotW perceived the event in quite different 
terms: he \<;as being used (a^ an agency) by the government (thq agent) 
to.pferiotni iacts of "unw^jirranted aggii^ssion'' .in.a scer^e of *Mocal civil 
war/' fdr the purpose of "propping up the Thieu regime. " 

While . yWnger students^ may have difficulty ^ in shifting their 
. per.spectives\ older students'could Iry several expjanations, using the 
pentad as a ^uide. However, in some\ases, bertain cfements of the 
pentadi .ye' Qi:n'itted. A student writes about^. a ^pa^t .self selling 
mpgazinei<>3iiftei^^^ tryjng to earn enough mdney to go to college, 
arid omits any discussion of the scene (**everybody went ta cofiege in niy. 
high school") or of the idearof being used as an agency by the magazine' 
.distributor. Often, students fail to consider purposes for. the self's 
action: in \yriting a portrait of a friend, a student may' carefully 
research various T^cts, -considering the relationship's between the act's,^ 
'the scenes, arid the ager?cies,^^but ma* fail to. e.\p!ore' any purpose 
behind these actSr . ^ ■ • 

.Students can also broad'jii the scope o/; their perspectives by conceive 
ing .of experience trom a philosoiDHical point of view,:, considering its 
meaning or signitlcance* While they may not be acoustonied to posting 
such» questions (detlning* experience in terms oj' such Jarger philo- 
sophical issues as the meaning of life and death, the ulfim^ite value cf 
life, the j\istificatioD of moral or religious principles, or the nat-ure of" 
fate) stcide its often confront such issues in writi^ng about, for e.xatniDle, . 
the death of grandparents or the ethical implications of thgir own or 
others' behavior, thedangti here is that students may end up writing 
didactic treatises similar to the ,**spiritual" autobiographies and bio- 
graphies of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries! 

h . ' ^ 

Reading AMP 

In re;*ding full-length examples of AMP, studentfj* witness the self s 
extensive development through different phases.. Some of the more' 
popular examples incjude /.A'^ovv Why^ the paged Bird SingSy, Maya 
Angelou: North towards Home, Willie Morris; vl talker in^^ity, 
AJfred Kazin; Bound for Glory. Woody Gutlgrie; Black Uk^^aks, 
John G. Neihardt; Memoirs of a Catholic Girlhooci, Man* McCarthy; 
Blackberry^ Winter. Margaret Mead; One Day. When I. Went. James; 
Baldwin; Manchild in the Promised Land. Claude Brown; Speak. 
Memory\ Vladimir Nabokov^ /4// Unfinished Woman, Lillian Hellmari; 
The Strawberry Statement. James Kunen: Autobiography of Malcolm 
X\ The Way It^Spozed to Be. James Wzxxi^oxi( Making It. Norman 
Podhoretz; Don 't Fall off t he-Mount dhi^ Shirley MacLaine. 

In reading these and other selections, students" may compare some" of 
their own experiences with those of the writers, noting the extent to 
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■^which the writers developed particular experiences or episodes, in their 

' * IfvGS. . .• ^ V ;■ y^"^^ " ^ 

There are ,als6 anthologies; of short autobiographical essays- or 
memoirs, fontjxample. Growing Up in Arhei Kapy Robert Rosenbaum, 
that could' be' Cised to study the form of the/phase autobiography or 
^ memoir: If examples of* phase' autobiographies are not readily 
available, short stoFies may serve as useful substitutes,- particularly 
those that portray a single character. Because stu'iWnts often assume 
from their, previous writing experience.* that autobiography writing 
consists of exposition .about oneself^ the short story can be used to, 
illustrate techniques of dialogue, character, setting desfedption. or 
'narrator commentary. } 

While students usually have read mariy exaffiples of portraits in 
popular' magazines, they may not have, been cognizant of sofne of the 
characteristics of portrait writing. The quality of portrait writing vares 
considerably, depending'on the magazine.\ the length of the portra .t. 
and the intention of the writer. P6rtraits\in The New York Tinieif 
Magazine (g&nei^%„^e in each issue), .f/cf^per'^. The Atlantic, llie 
Ne}v Yorker] an\ Ms.- are usually well written. Portraits in news 
magazines, although well, written, tend to be limited in focus and 

^ depth, highlighting behavior relevant to cuijrent events. Portraits in 
celebrity, gossip, movie, romance, and manyj teenage magazines tsnd 
tp>,exploit the person's namfe or image for purposes of promoting a 
movie, record, or book or to" focus on sensational or bizarre aspects of 
the person's life, „ ' 

Students can study techniques us^d by the professional writ'jr t)/ 

' Aivfr: interviewing both the subject and people who know the subject; 
shadowing the person in school or on the job; researching biogrrtphicai 
information; portraying^ behavior, speech, values, and ideas through 
-the person's relationships with others; and giving personal commentary 
or responses to' the person. 

. Students.couid also watch some short documentary-films that ^ocus 
oitf:one person — I. F. Stone's Weekly, Portrait of a Television Newsman, 
Antonia<^noimg the use of interviewing, thje use of the penscn's 

, voiceover commentary about thrlr 6wh'C>r others' behavior, and the 
degreeof objectivity in the filming. . <v 

In reading AMP, students should try to discover what James Moffett 
calls the controlling idea, defined is the writer's idea about the self, 

• communicated through exp^rience^-that the self is powerful, naive, or 
insightful; or that the self learns from experience; or that one's actions 

- may conflict with one's ideals. This controlling idea serves as the basis 
for the writer's selection and emphasis of . information. Difficulty in -dis- 
covering the controlling idea signals lack of •informati9n pr faulty 
organization.of material by the writer. . * 

' Students also can discuss the writer's* attitude .toward the self,^ 
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anotl^er important determinant fpr selecting and emphasiiing infcfrma-' 
tion. Even portrait writers, who may^'be supposed to take a ,ieutral 
stance toward their subjects^ are influenced by attitude. . Students 
should note which. cues suggest attitude— the. use of judgmental 
language,. dero^atQry inforjnation, or other stylistic choices. Examples 
of the relationship between style and attitude can be found in Walker 
Gibson's Per^o/zfl^^^ ^ V / 

In m'kny^'celebVfty'' autobiographies of portraits, the writer assumes 
a one-sided attitude, treating- the information uncritically. Because 
students.generally. take a positive.attitude to.ward their past selves and 
toward subjects of memoirs and portraits^ they need to recognize, the 
difference betw-een^ a totally, positive attitude, blind tx) an) shortcom- 
ings, and a rfiore honest, probing, critical attitude.' 

CHOOSING A TOPIC ' ^ ^ 
Choosing a subject for a portrait - * 

. In selecting a subject for a portrait, students should choosfe someone 
they know well or someone who will be willing'to cooperate fully, A 
formal agreement" should be made that derogatory material vyill not be 
included and;that only designated people will read the portrait. This 
does not necessarily mean that the student must portray the person only 
in glowing terms, but, unless an understanding is reached,' the subject 
rnay be \m willing to cooperate, , ■ v., .. ^ ® 

The advantage of .writing about someone whom* the studem knows, 
well is ttfat there is ample material from previous experience lo draw' 
upon; t)<e disadvantage is that the student may have difficulty_standing 
back^om the relationship^and writing' from a detached perspective, I0 
de^ingon someone whom they do ifct know vvelK students should hot- 
^cessarily assume from their reading of published portraits that they 
need'to ehoose someone of importance. The essential consideration is 
the person V willingness to cooperate; often, important people are too 
busy or too preoccupied to speny much' time talking with a student • - ' 

Choosing a focus for autobiography or memoir 

.Students should be aware of the need. to limit the focus of an autp-- 
biography or memoir to a particular phase, time period, or recurring- 
l^ehavior, in order^to fully develop their material. It may be useful to 
make a list of-irtiportaint events Ijhat have otcur^fed over a lifetime or to 
draw a "life line," noting high points and low pomts^ and then to 
further* consider those expenqnces, ' ■ 

It is helpful also t^/n arrow the choice to a particular time period—a 
vacation trip, a school year, a summer job, an eventful weekend— 6c to ' 
a particular pliice— a neighborhood, a sdhool, a house', these dimen- 
sir^ -liould'be chosen for a specific reason: to portray an important ■ 
re atiohship, a challenge to self, a change in behavior, a btrffi/ a death. 
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a personal problem. ^ ' • \ ^r. 

One variation*is the **series" autobiography or memoir. Students 
write about a set of related experiences occurring at different points ip 
tinrc — a recurring problem, an annual ceremony, a set of relatipnships. 
Another option is for a group of 'students to collaborate on a composite 
memoirof one persQn they all knew well. ,4 ' • - 

. ^ ^> I . RESEARCHING-AMP 

Having chosen a"topi,c, students can begin tc* research. Much of this 
consists cf I various pt^ewndng . activities— free writing, discussing, 
interviewing, .remiriisc'.ng, observing^in ordt. to gathe: as much 
informatioi? as possibk. 

Free wnting as a method pf res^ch 

One of the most effectiv^research methods is the use of free writ- 
ing— spontaneous, fre^?«^ociation writing. Ojn^ of several variations of 
free writiTig^^s sifrfply tp wTite as Vapidly as possible for short tinie- 
periods, without concern for sentence completion, punctuation, or 
spelling. Students need to learn how to select words, sentences, or ideas 
from theiif free writing to use in a later draft. A. number of specific 
technique^ for developing ideas -through free writing ar^ suggested by 
Peter Elbow in his book Writing without Teachers M 

Ftee writing is useful for recalling past experiences. Certain stimuli 
can be used to, evoke meniories^ — a simple chronology of events, old 
photos, objects, images, or people n^ay evoke past experiences. For 
example, students could visit a school, a neighborhood, or a park and, 
as previously discussed, write down associations evoked by a **sense of 
place." Various other stimuli help to focus on the individual— the 
person's possessions, a list of adjectives that best describe me person, 
or a specific ^ehavioral characteristic. . j 

A variation of free writing is to have the stucjnt recall orally, freely 
•associating past experiences for another student to transcribe or tape 
record. . " i ^ * 

This process of free association is similar to what James MiDffett calls 
"memory writing.*' He suggests beginning .with a free-writing experi- 
ence, using a chain of memory or memory links: start with an object in 
the present and-jot down past experiences associated with that" object* 
This should be followed by defining a feeling or an idea which is central 
to the rdcollectiens— a reason for the student's choice of those partic- 
ular experiences.*'* 

The same process carKbe" used in researching a portrait or memoir * 
Because students generally write aboiit someone they know. well, much 
of their research involves thinking through their own experiences with, 
that person and their observations, impressions, and feelings about 
them. Getting these- recollections down on paper first means that 
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• shiden s wiU have a large amount o{ material before them when thev 
fll^'J f ■• *° ^^'^^^^^^"t i"fonnation and to organize the first draft. 
Students may need help in learning to use free association a- a 
research device. Learning to associate spontaneously begins with listing 
Sfrpo/^J"'"^"' or expenences,of the present. Students then try to 
direct their associations backward in time: initials carved in a desk 
(present)-initials on a note-note passing during a lecture-Jill 
smiling at the notc-Jill correcting .the spelling on^the no e-J 
cn icizing the Wa, J_dress-feeling irritation at Jill (past). The d° ection 
of the mej^ory chain suggests a theme, an idea about the student" 
re ationship with JiU: the romantic associations shift quickly to fee ing 
of irritation over being criticized. . • 

Students often list very general impressions: "my uncle: friendly 
jovial crafty, conservative, popular." Each of these impression S 

^n a portrait or memoir, "frafty: planning a surprise birthday party for 
. W mo her without her knowing abdut it: buyinTabandoned reaSaS 

^S^j7^'f'^-^'f'^'' ^'^"^ ^^^-"P'" ^he" be fl shed 

out in further detail, using free writing. 

Another, associative writing activity co.>ld be referred to~ as 
companson or metaphor writing. By thinking of emotions, objects, or 
experiences «;hich are similar to those described in their free writing 
students .pay clanfy their feelings. On a sheet of paper, they lis?S 
For exam^L':" °" ^^''^ comparisons in a parallel column. 

l£Sh!l?'"^^''*''"u ■ ■ • •; • •• • • • "sterling to a news broadcast 

going out in the car for the * 

vilSnt'I!!!?/' M my license:. voyage tp an unknown place- 

vwituig my old school ^i.^^^ ^ 

Jh^Zl°Z^"T'''^''f ° ^'"^^^ writingas metaphors to 

sharpen the reader s understanding of the experiences'depictedr ' 

Qther types of writing \- ' 

There are a number of other activities-some variations of free writ- 
SerXndTdeas.'*"''""' writing-thaf help students develop • 

Dream writing. Recording dreams in a joumdl. immediately after . 
waking does not necessarily provide a lot of material which can be used • 
intact, but careful interpretation of dreams does &ggest certain fears ' 
|vishes preoccupations, identity themes, or relationships appiicableTo ' 
he controlling idea of the AMP. For.example. a student's foumal ma; 
Jescnbe dreams .of failing tests, and being reprimanded by parents • 
mages that suggest fear of failure and a need to prove oneself ?o on? 
)arents. 
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Recording dreAms also can encoyxage jtudents' interest in writing. 
As James Miller notes. "The dreams are interesting simply because of 
our own deep emotional involvement in thlem.^ Discovering some sense 
of tiieir oblique meaning has all the excitement of breaking the code of 
a secret message," [ ' ' 

Letter writing. Students are^often most ^pmfortaMe and self a^ured 
\vhen writing letters. They have a firm grasjp cf the rhetorical situation: 
they know their audience, the appropriate style, and Ihe purpose. ©By 
writing letters to a past self or to the subject of a memoir or portniit>the 
student often is' able to clarify attitudes or feelings.- 'H}pothetical 
responses ^vritten from the perspective of the past self or the other 
person help students "'think about the difference^ between their own. 
current perspeciive^and that of the past or of the other person. 

Journal writing. Journal writing is helpful in developing cprtain 
perceptions of oneseli and others. By writing about> specific daily 
experiences, students often discover general characteristics of self: 
Estelle Jelinek. in teaching autobiographical writing, has used some of 
the following topics as starters for journal writing: . , 

Describe a situation in which you felt rejected. 
Talk about someoive you love or'someone you hate. 
(Describe a skill you tried to acquire as a youngster. Did you have a 
\ sense of accomplishment or failure?' 
*^^^iscuss aspects of your personality that you dislike, worry about, or 
rejrard as a handicap. 
Dc«?cribe feelinprs that you have trouble expressing or controllinf?. 
What kinds of things make you happy. angryTor depressed? 

Observing oneself and others 

Careful observation in conjunction with free writing is important to 
the research phase. George Hillocks's Observing and Wr:iting,,an 
ERIC/RCS TRIP booklet, suggests many specific 'activities and 
exercj|es that could be used to help students learn observation tech- 
niques. ' " , . . ■ . 
• In researching for phase autobiography! students neecAtd distinguish 
between their present and past perspectives, in oxder tj b^able to write 
about tht past as they experienced it. Many of tKe details, feelihg?. 
objects, and behaviors that were important in the past are no' longer 
important, and vice wsa. Students could keep journal records of their 
thoughts and feelings Sbout present experiences and then comparS 
theifi with their free writing about past experiences, noting differences 
in the ways they experienced present and past events. For example, a 
student writing about a. third-grade teacher needs to separate present 
feelings about teachers from past feelings. By thinking a^^d writing 
about present teachers, the student may.reatiize thaf conversations with 
them are eisy'and open. The fact that the student was once afraid to 
approach the third-grade teacher . may suggest! the development 'of a 
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Stronger self-concept. ' . 

Another method of research-is to reread books. and mugazines, listen 
to records, or watch movi^ that were popular during the period 
portraye'Jk in the autobiography or me.noir. This material, reflecting 
the valueaor;fads of previous years,^provides a wealth of detail about 
dress, mulic. art, media, architecture, leisure activities, politi'cal and 
social ideas, and idols of a particular period. Teaching the Decades: A 
Humanities Approach to American Civilization , a curricuiuin guide *by 
Brooke Workman, contains many suggestions for e;cpIoring American 
values of the twenties, the thirties, and the period from 1945 to. 1960, 
through cultural phenomena. For example, students who want to 
write about their parents' or grandparents' lives during fhe Great De- 
pression could read Steinbe'ck's Grapes^ of Wrath or watch a movie 
made during the thirties. This material could then be used as a memory 
aid in talking with parents or grandparents or as background detail in 
writin^^,' . . 

Observation of ai^other person's behavior should focus not only oA 
.specific,' observable behaviors but also on the attitudes, values, needs, 
and self-concept suj^ested by the'se behaviors. (Rather than trying to 
spy on subjects, it is better for students to ask permission to obsen'e 
them in an unobtrusive manner: shadowing them as they .go through 
their daily routines, watching their behavior in personal interviews' 
asking them to talk abpiit their experiences,) By taking careful notes, 
students should be able to detect behavioral consistencies that suggest 
unique aspects. of self — tendencies to speak j act, and think in a ce'nain 
manner. For e'xariiple. a student may note that a friend seems to prefer 
being. with o|Jiers to tJeing alone, tends to be upset by minor incidents, 
often suggests activities for groups of friends, and does not care much 
about personal, appearance. The validity of these obsen'ations depends 
upon the consistency of tl^t behaviors. Students need to be careful in 
makirj^ inferences simply on the bjj^is of their own observations, 
however; tihgv^can always chbjckij;kfnhe^^b^^ as to the validity of the 
inference, ^ , - 

In addition to observing behavior, students should make notes on 
specific incidents which could be used later to support their inferences. 
The student writing about a friend kept detailed notes of the frjend's 
successful attempt to c<^nVince a group to go fishing. Though reluctant 
at first, "the group ^'as convinced by^descriptions of the various typds 
and sizes'of fish they might catch. By noting some specific dialogue and 
nonverbal reactions to dialogue, th? student can recount the conversa- 
tion in detaiU . - 

Interviewing and discussing ' > 

Another important research- tool involves formal interviews or in- 
formal discussions with others w^ho know the subject. If using a tape 
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recorder \)r taking notes inhibits the person\ being inteniewed, th^ 
student should try to reconstruct the conversarion as soon as possible 
' arier the interview. Some of this discussion ntigVit be quoted directly in 
^ the final writing: In his autobiography, When All the Laughter Died in 
Sorrow, professional football player Lance Rentzel quo^d verbatim 
taped i^nterviews with his iparents and friends., ^ ^ * 

With friends, ran open-ended discussion in which .the. student 
interject:5( personal comments or recollections is less artificial than a 
formal intjerview;-t|!e latterMs more appropriate for a less-well-known 
. person. However, students should prepare themselves, even for open- 
ended discussions. If reminiscence about the past is to touch on topics^ 
of iptorest to the writer, somfe homework is necessary jn order to be able 
to cite specific pbjects, events, places, or peopfe that will stimulate the 
other person's merriory. Students may also pose questions^ about the - 
individual's self-concep*ts, needs, values, interests, and style of be- 
havior. They may ask for biographical information or for accounts of 
experiences that bear some relationship to the present .(a person who 
enjoys his or her job^ might discuss the way he or she developed ah 
interest in that job). Such background information often can provide 
clues to ihe reasons for an individual's behavior. 

WRITING DRAFTS 
In my experience, it is difficult to outline specific guidelines for writing 
drafts. It also is difficult to clearly distinguish the free-writing stage 
from the rough-draft stage. However, some general advice can' be " 
applied to certain problems which students frequently encounter. 

Organizing research material ^ 

After they have completed their research, students are ofjen over- 
whelmed by the quantity of material they have gathered. At this point, 
they should go back^ through their material and extract key ideas or 
summary statements. The process may be facilitated by asking 
questions: What am I trying to say? What do I intend to show about 
this person? What is the important information here? Students mustbe^ 
willing to throw out any free writing which does not suggest key ideas. 
The ideas often need to be developed further, using 'totally differoqt 
material — more free writing — or using specifics from Ae original free* 
writv.ig. 

Once a key idea has been defined, the student uses' it to qrganize a 
rough draft. For example, a student who wrote about junior year in ^ • 
h'mh school did .some free writing about a job in a fast-food restaurant; ^ 

After band practice I went in ^nd started. One after ahother/too fast 

they came. Cheeseburger and. fries, cheeseburger and fries. It '"^ 

started at four and didn't stop till seven. They just kept poOring 
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through the doors. The manager told us to ask them if they wanted 
more and to smile at all of them. The other people just ran tiround and 
^ shouted at each other, more fries, more cheeseburgers. And they just 
kept pouring tl^ough the door. My head started buzzing. They didn't 
give a hoot about fn€^. 

In reading back over this fre^ writing.- thfe student can extract a key 
idea: that the*^pace of the job 'ircver allowed relaxation. This and other 
vignette^ of junior year suggest a controlling idea f6r ti phase auto- 
biography: that the student's life was totally controlled by Regimented, 
routine obligations.' , o, V . 

"Students also can attempt to clarify their attitudes toward self, in 
some cases, it is not until students read through their writing that theiy 
are able to recognize the attitlides reflected in their choice of details or. 
information. They sometimes discover that their free writing reflects an 
attitude quite different from the 'One they planned to convey. 'Yhe 
student who wrote about junior year had intended to convey a negative 

"attitude: disapproval pf the failure to break out of the regimentedToles 
imposed by others'; However, tljts piece of writing reveals an ambiguous^ 
attitude. On the one hand, the student displays a'willirigness to give^TR-- 
easily to others' demands; on the other hand, the selection of informa- 

-tion suggests a condescending atfitucle toward school and job. 

Sketching out the overall organization is generally not a pfroblem 
when students are writing about one incident with'a clear-cut chrono- 
logical development. In writing about a series of incidents or relation- 
ships, students must decide on the direction of the sequence, the rela- 

"^tionship underlying the different experiences, and the extent to which ' 
each incident will be developed. For example, in writing ajbout a. 
youthful fascination with side^-^- o-^'s at state and county fairs, a student 
recalled sideshows attendee? jr a five-year period. The controlling 

'idea tu/Tied out to be that, as years passed, the student lost interest, 
perceiving that the sideshow freaks were human beings who were 
simply trying to earn a living*. The student decided to emphasize 
differences between the first year's visit and the last, with some 
additional information about the intervening years, to portray a 
gradual, change not only in his perception of sideshows, but in his 
attitudes'toward Other people. _ 

Organizing a portrait ^ or memoir around bits and pieces -of. 
information, ^ apparently^ unrelated, is a -more*- difficult task. One 
organizational Schema that hdps in.sorting out this material is a set of 
categories representing different segments or aspects^ ofVhe person's 
life. For examtole. a student's observations and interview^^ata about a 
friend are divided into four classilications: classrooms, social relation- 
ships at school, job. and social' relationships not related to school or 

job. The student also should try to vary the material, so- that 
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abstractions and inferences are tied to incidents, direct- quotes/ or 
description. | . 

Selecting details | 

Deciding on specific details to include requires furtber classification 
of the controlling ideas. S6me students are uneasy about throwing out 
any of their research matmal; they try to put it all into their first drafts. 
Asking students what they are trying to show about themselves or |ibouit 
other people can encourage them to* define reasons for including ojr 
excluding certain .data. That biiestion can also serve as a basis for 
discussion in one-to-one or small-group feedback sessions in which the . 
responses of the teacher oc the grqup can show the student hoNv clearly 
the controlling ideia has been communicated. 

Summarizing versus*expanding ~. : . 

Students are often unsure about whether to summarize or to expand 
material'' To some degree this decision is a function of the proposed ' 
length^ although students sjioifld not prematurely set a quota on * 
number of pages. As Moffett points out, once the student has defined 
some controlling idea, he or she' can chose to portray in detail those 
experiences which best represent the idea and to summarize others that 
do not, These.summaries often involve cliaracterizing time periods in 
which nothing significant happens,, but which are necessary to the 
development of background. For example: "During the first week of 
my vacation, it rained every day, so all I pould do was sit and read old 
magazines. Then the weather cleared. . . Although summary, the . 

^"^assage includes some indication of a,specific attitude ^yhich leads up 
to laterexgeriences^nd to a change in that attitude. 

In writing portraits, students rpay begin by summarizing their ideas 
about the subject-T-**The owner of. the local diner was best known for 
nis concern for other peopl e*' ^ an d4hen fleshing gut that idea with 
specific examples. Or they fnay present specific~TnateriaLwhichbuilds 

/up io a concluding summary^atement; 

Students may have problems in summarizmg conversation or quoted 
commentary. Instead of giving direct quotes or even summaries of each 
person's statements, which can be quite extensive, they could simply 
describe the /person or the relations)?ifK^**My mother and my -aunt just 

. did not get piong'' or "^^|^y people sand that his cooking was the best 
in town." . 

Commenting 

Just.as a novelist must decide whether, and how much, to intrude' as 
^omm'entator on the,events in the novel, so must students decide onjhe 
appropriateness of commenting on past experiences qj on .another 
person's behavio^ The advantage of refraining from comment is. that 

' -■ . • . . ■ ■ • ■ ' • ^ 
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: the reader allowed to follow the events, as they unfold) through the 
perceptions of the subject. For example, a college student wrote of a 
weekend trip with a new friend. Beginning with, descriptions of 
romantic, idealistic expectations, the student, later in the weekend, : is 
disappointed: This friend has brougjit;along a business-administration 
text and is more interested in reading it than in talking. As the-'trip 
ends, the foolishness of those idealistic expectations has been clearly 
illustrated. If the student had commented in tJie beginning that, frofn' 
the perspective of the present, those expectations were foolish," the 
drama^ of Uie realization would have been weaicened. Premature 
aonjmentary (**Had I but known") can lessen the impact of the idea 
being portrayed, by **giving away the ending." While commentary from 
the perspective of the past fs, often helpful in describing past events, 
stude nts shou ld be careful to distinguish such description from 
commentary made from: the present perspective, 
, In writing portraits, quoting the subject directly can provide more 

/information about the subject's personality than can thfe writer's 
summary. The subject's reactions should be presented with fenough 
concrete detaO to enable readers to emp^athize with' the subject and to 
determine the differences between their own response to the experience 
and thatof theisubji2ct. . , • 

P.eer evalii£t\pn diu*ing writing of drafts V . . 

Because writing the rough draft is often time-consuming, class-time 
is best spent simply writing. Once students have completed sections of 
the draft, they should seek evaluation from their peefs or teacher. 
Evaluation is most helpful during draft writing because it is much 
easier for students to revise a tentative version than one they perceive to 
be finished, / . . 

In order to provide, helpful feedback, both teacher and students must 
recognize that it is the writer who must ultimately make any needed 
revisions. It is therefore the writer who must deterfnine what changes ■ 
need to be made to fulfill his or her intientiori; EYaluati(*n that leads 
students to recognize and articulate these ne'cessary changes is often 
more helpful than. telling them what changes should be made. - 

Responses that describe the reader's r.eactions to a specific section 
give the student some sense of whether'the reader, understands that 
sect^. For (example, a student recalls cjiildhood in a smalf town, ' 
intending to show the de^d-end monotony of the town symbolically with 
the image of cars endlessly circluig the jpwQ^ treets on Friday night, 
In.listeniri]g to the reade^^s rea(^tions, the writer may discover that the 
reader did- not understand 'the symbolism of the. cars moving around the - 
streets. The onus is then on the writer to* judge how dearly the 
description of the cars' movement conveyed the intended impression of 
.monotony. The writer and the reader could discuss options for 
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improvement, or the writer could come back later with a rewritten 
version for further evaluation. 

Judgmental feedback gives the student a definite idea of the reader's 
attitude; this, in.some cases; may provide incentive for further revision. 
But Jharsh, indiscriminate, or totally negative judgments may giv.e the 
impression that.there is little hope for improvement. 

In Helpjng st\i(|ents to give useful feedback to each other, the teacher 
should stress the , difference between- evaluating ti^e writing and 
evaluating the writer; students can easily jview critical evaluation of** 
their writing as a personal attack, pj^rticularly when they wiite/about 
themselves. , / * 

A^hef reworking the content and organizat^pn of thei/ drafts, 
students can turn their attention to matters of editing-^wording, 
spelling, punctuation, sentence structure, transitions— the/final stage 
of th'eppmposing process. — 

Illustrating AMP / ' * . . 

Students may want ,to supplement their writing with photos of 
themselves or others,- magazine pictures or newspaperyneadlines of the , 
period, samples of previous writing or artwork, drawings of settings or 
people, , or even a videotape or a super-8 film of the subject. In reading 
/published^ AMP, it is often enjoyable to see picttires ^of the people 
described in the, writing, playing the visual descnptipils against- the 
verbal ones. ; 

Discussing what students have learned 

After students have completed their AMP^i the/ could discuss with 
^pmeobfi^ else, perhaps with their subjects, some of the things they 
learnied about themselves or/ about others. One interesting line of 
questioning revolves around the self injji5& future. Students who wrote 

y phase autobiographies may predict futuK behavior by considering their 
development froni past to present self. Charging that development/ 
suggests certain consistent behavioral patterns that may or may not 

^continue ift the future. Students may. also speculate about the future 
development of a portrait/ subject/ noting/ vihich characteristics are 
valid predictors. ' r . ' 
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